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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during November again rose 
slightly from the preceding month, after allowance for 
normal seasonal variation. The index of business activity 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research was up one 
point following a similar rise in October. Although the 
rise was small, the fact that November was the fourth 
consecutive month the index has moved upward indicates 
that the underlying trend of business in Texas is im- 
proving. The composite index of business was above 
November of last year, although at the end of 1950 a 
great wave of buying by both consumers and businesses 
was pushing all of the barometers sharply upward. 
Nothing resembling the frantic expansion of business 
in the last quarter of 1950 is discernible in the fourth 
quarter of 1951. Rather, a slow, steady increase is seen 
in nearly all phases of economic activity. 

The table below shows the changes in the different 
components of the index of business. In November, as 
in October, retail sales, industrial power consumption, 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS, AND 
COMPONENT SERIES, 


(adjusted for seasonal variation) 

















1935-839 — 100 
Nov Oct Percent 
Series Weight 1951 1951 change 
Index of Business Activity 
(Composite) 100.0 268t 257 x 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes. 47.7 226% 221 + 2 
Industrial power ption 14.8 504 499 + 1 
Crude oil runs to stills... i 204 200 + 2 
Electric power consumption _..._...._.. 3.0 526 543 — 8 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings_........__ 17.6 147 155 — § 
Urban building permits, adjusted for 
| | 142t 157 — 10 
Crude petroleum production 8.6 281 228 + 1 





¢Preliminary. 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
and crude oil runs to stills registered increases. Building 
permits and total electric power consumption both showed 
declines with building again dropping much more than 
any of the other components. Miscellaneous freight car- 
loadings in November declined 5% after rising 2% in 


October; it was the only component of the index to 
change direction. Retail sales, building permits, and 
miscellaneous freight carloadings were all below the 
level of November 1950. The total of retail sales in 
current dollars is above the level of a year ago, but this 
increase is all due to rising prices. The retail sales 
series in the composite has been adjusted for price 
changes, and with the effect of the higher price level 
removed, it has been below the corresponding month of 
1950 ever since last March. The index of building per- 
mits adjusted for changes in prices has been below the 
level of the corresponding 1950 month for nine of the 
first eleven months of 1951. The November value of 
the index was 47% below a year ago, and the average 
for the first eleven months of 1951 was 24% below the 
average of 1950. 


The industrial component of Texas business activity 
shows no sign of turning downward but continues the 
spectacular rise that has been characteristic of manufac- 
turing activity since the beginning of war in Korea. The 
index of industrial power consumption rose 1% in No- 
vember after adjustment for seasonal variation, but even 
more important is the fact that it has risen strongly 
and steadily and has shown only brief reversals of this 
trend in the past two years. The November 1951 level 
was 22% above a year ago, and the average for eleven 
months of 1951 was 25% above the average for 1950. 
The capacity of industrial plants in Texas has been 
greatly raised during this period, and there appears to 
be little deceleration of the expansion in sight. Through- 
out the nation, the past six years have witnessed an 
expenditure for capital goods about equal to the total 
book value of fixed assets of manufacturing corporations 
at the end of World War II. The Office of Business 
Economics of the Department of Commerce has estimated 
that the gross capital assets of all manufacturing corpor- 
ations at the end of 1945 totalled $52.1 billion and that 
expenditures for new plant and equipment for the years 
1946-1951 amounted to $48.1 billion. 


Statistical data on capital expansion are not available 
for Texas on a basis comparable with the Department of 
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Commerce figures for the United States, but the record 
of industrial expansion in Texas compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Research indicates that Texas industry has 
shown a greater increase than the average for the country. 
Petroleum, chemicals, transportation equipment, metals, 
and machinery have contributed to this expansion. The 
increased production of petroleum during 1951, the in- 
creased drilling activity, and the greater output of refin- 
eries have been major factors in the industrial picture. 
Production of crude oil was 11% higher in November 
1951 than a year earlier, but for the eleven months of 
1951 production was 21% above the year 1950. Refining 
in November as measured by crude runs to stills was 9% 
above a year ago, and the average for 1951 was 19% 
above the level of 1950. 

Texas consumers continued their cautious attitude, and 
business showed none of the surge of buying that shot the 
business barometers upward a year earlier. However, 
after falling during half of 1951, the Bureau’s index of 
retail sales in Texas has turned upward; the low point 
of 1951 sales was reached in July when the index was 
435. The November index of 471 represented an increase 
of 8% in the four months since the upturn began. The 
influence of consumer spending on the total business 
situation may be summarized by saying that this phase 
of business has about held its own, and, therefore, the 
rise in the composite index of Texas business has resulted 
from the increase in the industrial component. 





INDEX OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935-39=100 


NON- OURABLE 














The behavior of the sales of durable-goods stores has 
been significantly different from that of the sales of 
nondurable-goods stores; thus it would probably simplify 
the situation unduly to study only the changes in total 
retail sales. The chart below shows indexes of the sales 
of the two types of stores and throws some light on the 
changes that have occurred in the consumer expenditure 
component of business in Texas. The indexes were com- 
puted by expressing each month as a percentage of the 
five-year average, 1935-39. This resulted in the two 
lines on the chart being close to each other in the base 
period. The divergence of the lines as the chart was 
extended from the 1935-39 period shows the changing 
behavior of the two types of stores. 

During the war durable-goods stores had difficulty in 
securing goods to sell, and their index fell considerably 
below the level of the nondurable-goods index. With 
the end of the war, production of hard goods was resumed 
on a large scale to catch up with the accumulated de- 
mand, and sales of durable-goods stores rose rapidly. 
The indexes crossed in the fall of 1946, when the index 
of durable-goods sales rose above the index of non- 


durable-goods sales. The gap between the lines on the 
chart continued to widen until at the beginning of the 
Korean conflict durable-goods sales were 712% and non- 
durable-goods sales only 363% of the 1935-39 base 
period. The stimulus of scare buying had the greater 
effect on durable-goods sales, since production of these 
items was cut more drastically in the last war. At the. 
peak of scare buying in January 1951 the index of sales 
of durable-goods stores was 778, while for nondurable- 
goods stores the index was 398. Sales of both types of 
stores declined during 1951, with the greater decline 
occurring in nondurable-goods stores. 

The output of consumer durable goods reflects the 
effects of the curtailed supply of materials and the decline 
in consumer demand. Steel, copper, and aluminum allo- 
cations under the Controlled Materials Plan are becom- 
ing controlling factors in the output of consumer durable 
goods; the allotment of steel for the fourth quarter of 
1951 was 60% of the base period (quarterly average 
for the first half of 1950), and for the first quarter of 
1952 it is 50%. 

The building industry continues to reflect the shifting 
emphasis brought on by the Korean battle. Residential 
building for the first eleven months of 1951 was 27% 
below that of the same period of 1950, recreational 
building was 83% below 1950, but permits for factories 
were up 49%. For the first eleven months of 1951 total 
building permits in Texas cities were 22% below the 
same period of 1950. For the same period, Dun & Brad- 
street reported building permits in 215 cities across the 
nation to be 16% lower. Materials continued to be the 
controlling factor in building, although demand for 
housing may be easing in much the same way as demand 
for durable consumer goods is easing. However, the 
need for industrial, commercial, public utility, and public 
buildings continues high and appears sufficient to keep 
the construction industry at a very high level. In spite 
of the drop from the peak year 1950, the level is still 
high, even by post-war standards. 
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ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 
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The Bureau’s index of bank debits in Texas cities rose 
7% in November, bringing this barometer of business 
activity to a new high. Since the total dollar volume 
of drafts written is a good measure of business trans- 
actions, this series is used to check on the trend shown 
by the composite index. The fact that bank debits reflect 
not only changes in physical volume of business but also 
the level of prices, accounts for the fact that the index 
of bank debits has established a new high. Prices as 
well as the volume of business have been rising during 
the past year. 

Joun R. STockTON 
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RETAIL TRADE 


1951-52: Age of uncertainties. It appears that 
1951 may end, as it began, in a haze of uncertainties. 
Retailing has not experienced the prophesied shortages 
of goods, the continuing enthusiastic buying, nor the 
resulting runaway prices through inflation. Expected 
free spending did not mature, but consumers proceeded 
to liquidate their heavy installment obligation of a 
year ago and to save their disposable income at a rate 
double that of 1949. 

Increased income taxes and excise taxes are taking 
their bite out of planned expenditures. The Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics recorded 
a new all-time high on October 15, due chiefly to advances 
in food lines. However, retail prices on the whole have 
remained comparatively stable for several months. Short- 
ages of merchandise will develop as fat wholesale and 
retail inventories are starved down and replacements 
from sharply reduced production of durables become 
noticeably difficult to obtain. Such shortages will become 
significant only when sensed by customers who may 
belatedly develop a will to buy. 

After the short period of panic buying in January, 
customers became selective, exacting, and price resistant, 
and so they remain. The buying reluctance has softened 
seasonally in most areas. After earlier pessimism many 
merchants have been forecasting Christmas business 5 to 
10% over the 1950 holiday period. Such results have 
to surmount the exceptionally high record set in early 
December 1950, about 13% over a year earlier. Some 
merchants believe this increase will be accomplished 
through a rush of last-minute shopping, once buying 
apathy is broken. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 

















(in millions) 
Percent change 
Nov 1951 Novi1951 Jan-Nov 1951 
Type of Nov Jan-Nov from from from 
store 1951 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 Jan-Nov 1950 
Total____.__. $640.9 $6,814.7 + 8 x + 8 
Durable goods 268.5 8,079.6 x — 6 + 2 
Nondurable goods. 377.4 8,735.1 + 6 + 4 + 4 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Customers and merchants alike remain highly price 
conscious. Both have been bargain hunting. Utility mer- 
chandise has moved best, chiefly at lower and medium 
price lines. Sales have been brisker in apparel lines, 
especially among items suitable for gift uses. Much 
buying has remained apathetic because of the failure 
of inflationary pressures to raise prices as strongly as 
had been forecast. Hopes or fears of probable adjust- 
ments in timing and pressures of defense production 
in case of a Korean truce have added to trading uneasi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile approaching 1952 poses its own uncer- 
tainties. Heavy inventories overhanging mid-1951 have 
been partly liquidated. Consequently, numerous mer- 
chants have stepped up their fill-in purchasing, much 
of it on bank loans, to rebuild holiday stocks. If cus- 
tomers’ buying should fall short of expectations, year- 
end inventories might again be awkwardly high. The 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Source: 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Jan-Nov 1951 
Kind of establish- from from from 
business ments Nov 1950 Oct 1951 Jan-Nov 1950 

Durable goods 
Automotive stores 227 — 7 — 6 — 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores - 140 + 5 + 3 — 9 
Jewelry stores 80 7 + 29 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores 249 — 7 — 10 — 2 

Nondurable goods 
Apparel stores 225 + ll + 4 + 6 
Country general stores 44 + 4 x + 12 
Department stores 70 + 10 + 8 + 1 
Drug stores s 184 + 6 — 2 + 7 
Eating and drinking places 107 + 15 — 4 + ll 
Filling stations 162 + 3 — 4 + 6 
Florists 38 + 8 + 10 + 4 
Food stores 220 + 10 + 6 + 10 
General] merchandise stores 64 + 10 + 15 + 6 
Liquor stores 28 — 17 — 27 1 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers 45 + 20 + 1 + 23 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


average unit sale is reported to be smaller than is nor- 
mal for this time of year, although department and 
chain store sales showed a greater-than-seasonal upturn 
in November. Sales results have been “spotty,” as to 
areas, timing, and lines of merchandise. 

Business in 1952 will again be largely what you 
make it. Sound buying programs, careful financing, 
wise expense control, and optimistically aggressive sales 
promotional policies within a framework of continuing 
price, margin, credit, and wage controls are clearly 
indicated. 

Survey of November trade. In Texas, with 1,901 
stores reporting, total retail sales in November showed 
little change from October, but stood 3% above Novem- 
ber 1950 and 3% over January—November 1950. As 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE CLASS 
Source. Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Jan-Nov 1951 
: : establish- from from from 
City-size class ments Nov 1950 Oct 1951 Jan-Nov 1950 
Over 250,000 554 + 7 + 1 + 4 
100,000 to 250,000 298 — 5 — 2 — 3 
50,000 to 100,000 225 + 8 + 2 + 2 
2,500 to 50,000 727 + 1 x — 1 
Under 2,500 102 - @ — 65 + 2 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


has been true since March, nondurable goods made the 
best showings. However, the percentages of sales in- 
crease over 1950 remain decidedly smaller than the 
percentages of average price increase over 1950, indi- 
cating a reduction in unit-volume during 1951. 
Reporting by cities, 295 Texas department and ap- 
parel stores averaged an increase of 6% over October 
and 11% above November 1950. Sales tallied a nom- 
inal 3% over January-November 1950. Among the 35 
cities included, 22 averaged increases over October 1951, 
26 over November 1950, and 22 for January-November 
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over the same months of 1950. The largest increases 
over November 1950 levels were in Texas City (+31%), 
Brownsville (+29%), Beaumont (+24%), Denison 
(+23%), Texarkana (+20%), Plainview (+18%), 
and San Antonio (+15%). Best showings for January- 
November over the same months of 1950 were in Texas 
City (+31%), Galveston (+13%), Paris (+11%), 
Texarkana and Tyler (each +10%), Amarillo and 
Brownsville (each +9%), and Cleburne, Houston, and 
Lubbock (each +8%). 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 























Credit Collection 
aie mead ratios* ratiost 
a. Pe Nov Nov Nov Nov 
Classification stores 1951 1950 1951 1950 
| Ga enen earner aed 54 64.7 65.3 46.3 43.5 
By cities 
Austin = een 6 58.1 58.8 56.9 55.5 
Cleburne -— 3 38.7 38.6 43.7 47.0 
I ec ecceelli ras inatnalnbsmatinlne 8 73.0 75.0 43.1 39.4 
a 3 55.4 59.5 52.3 61.3 
CE CE | 60.6 63.7 64.1 52.0 
Houston 3 67.1 63.8 55.4 49.7 
NIN oo 4 61.0 58.1 51.2 51.5 
ge SE Se A ake oe ae cn rE 4 58.3 58.9 67.9 69.9 
CU. See. 58.0 57.3 44.7 43.0 
By type of store 
Department stores (over $1 
Ee | 66.9 67.0 44.7 41.4 
Department stores (under $1 
MRD oer 49.5 48.1 46.1 46.3 
Dry goods and apparel stores. 5 71.7 71.6 55.8 58.0 
Women’s specialty shops _.... 13 56.4 57.6 52.8 51.1 
Men’s clothing stores ......... _ 10 56.3 63.4 54.4 54.5 
By volume of net sales (1950) 
Over $3,000,000 15 66.6 67.2 45.2 42.2 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _.._.__ 8 59.6 61.0 66.1 54.3 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 12 54.3 55.7 51.2 61.9 
$250,000 to $500,000 __ 12 48.1 46.9 45.8 47.3 
Less than $250,000 _. = iis 44.4 43.7 45.7 46.1 





*Credit sales divided by net sales. 
tCollections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


The durable-goods sales index (646) in November 
still stood below 13 of the most recent 22 months but 
above annual average indexes except 1950 (664) and 
1951-to-date. The index for nondurables (387) rose 
above all earlier months since 1948, except for January 
and March 1951 (398 and 400). It surmounted all an- 
nual average indexes tallied since 1935. 

The ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in No- 
vember for 54 Texas department and appliance stores 
stood at 64.7% in comparison with 66.4% in October 
and 65.3% a year ago. This was below 16 of the most 
recent 27 months. The most recent high point (69.1%) 
had been reported in September 1950. Earlier Novem- 
ber averages were: 1949, 64.6%; 1948, 62.2%; 1947, 
58.7%; and 1946, 55.4%. 

The average collection ratio for November was 46.3%, 
a definite improvement over 43.5% for November 1950, 
but below earlier November ratios: 1949, 51.9%; 1948, 
52.1%; 1947, 56.4%; 1946, 60.2%. 

Postal receipts for November in 91 Texas cities fell 
behind October 1951 by 3% but topped November 1950 


by 15%. Among cities, only 16 were above October 
but 70 increased receipts over November 1950. 

Advertising linage in 31 Texas newspapers in Novem- 
ber averaged 1% over October 1951 but 2% below 
November 1950. Of these 31 papers, 18 topped October 
1951 and 14 bettered a year ago. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Nov 1951 Nov 1951 





























Nov Oct Nov from from 
City 1951 1951 1950 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 

Total* - $4,884,199 $5,039,241 $4,259,369 + 15 — 8 
Arlington __- a 7,579 6,505 4,361 + 74 +17 
Bastrop __ ee 1,355 1,730 1,448 — 6 — 22 
Borger _.__.. 10,669 14,423 10,525 + 1 — 26 
Brownfield _ 5,655 7,692 5,800 — 3 — 26 
Cameron —__. 4,353 5,441 3,827 + 14 — 20 
Cleburne 9,882 8,779 7,856 + 26 + 13 
a 4,393 4,507 3,840 +14 — 8 
MN a a, 1,029 1,374 903 +14 — 25 
Crystal City __ 1,852 2,645 2,248 — 18 — 80 
CN ce 4,292 4,326 3,396 + 26 — 1 
Edinburg nt 7,196 8,816 7,498 — 4 — 18 
El Campo ______ 5,705 6,471 6,083 — 6 — 12 
Giddings —______. 1,954 2,305 1,752 + 12 — 15 
Gladewater 4,501 4,485 4,200 + 7 x 
Goldthwaite 4 1,284 1,571 1,087 + 18 — 18 
[eens 4,919 5,194 8,869 + 27 — 6 
Granbury — 974 1,817 834 +17 — 26 
Harlingen __ 19,386 20,534 19,593 — 1 — 6 
Hillsboro __ 4,446 5,510 4,474 — 1 — 19 
Jacksonville 6,801 8,744 7,641 —il1 — 22 
Fo 2,567 8,329 2,321 + 11 — 23 
Keri: —_...__. 6,942 8,513 6,540 + 6 — 18 
La Grange a 3,110 8,412 3,652 — 15 — 9 
Littlefield —.___ 4,472 5,181 4,432 + 1 — 13 
a et 1,504 1,546 1,472 + 2 — 8 
Luling 2,544 2,964 2,933 — 18 — 14 
Marlin ___. = 5,187 5,097 4,595 + 12 + 1 
McKinney —.__.____ 6,656 7,126 5,683 +17 — 7 
Mission __.___ Ae 5,719 6,652 7,528 — 24 —4 
Navasota 8,179 4,092 2,581 + 23 — 22 
New Braunfels ___ 11,310 10,817 10,018 + 18 + 65 
Ce 18,089 18,442 11,272 + 16 — 8 
Palestine ——.___. 8,677 9,587 8,367 + 4 — § 
Pampa __.. 12,207 18,630 11,536 + 6 — 10 
Pasadena 10,616 10,609 8,235 + 29 x 
reo: —..... ~ 7,807 11,794 6,638 + 18 — 84 
ee 6,896 7,512 5,662 + 22 — 8 
oa, 8,451 9,226 9,277 — 9 — 8 
Sweetwater os 10,391 16,331 10,429 x — 86 
ee = 4,834 6,581 4,184 + 16 — 27 
WON a 9,007 10,168 7,919 +14 —i11 
Yoakum —.._. 10,680 18,203 10,297 + 4 — 19 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under ‘‘Local Business Conditions.” 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 





The Bureau of Business Research announces pub- 
lication of Barometers of Texas Business, a list of 
all indexes of Texas business compiled by the 
Bureau for the years 1935-51. Current indexes are 
published monthly in the Texas Business Review. 
Copies of this mimeographed release can be ob- 
tained without charge by writing to the Bureau. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing activity in Texas during November as 
gauged by industrial electric power consumption dropped 
3% from the previous month. However, when adjust- 
ment is made for seasonal variation the index of this 
important business barometer registered a 1% rise over 
October bringing the index up from 499 to 504. Total 
use of electric power in the state slipped 3% from the 
preceding month as measured by the seasonally adjusted 
index but stood 18% over November 1950. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC POWER 
ONSUMPTION IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39100 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION * 
(in thousands of kilowatt-hours) 








Percent change 





Nov 1951 Nov 1951 








Nov Oct Nov from from 

Use 1951 1951 1950 Nov1950 Oct 1951 
All uses, total. 946,351 1,025,869 788,938 + 20 = 
Commercial _.__. 184,828 214,210 164,870 + 12 ae 
Industrial 465,407 479,835 380,621 + 22 ae 
Residential 145,268 168,606 126,125 + 15 =e 
Other 151,848 168,218 117,822 + 29 ow 





*Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


January oil output. The Chairman of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas has recommended a further reduc- 
tion of crude production for the month of January, 
basing his recommendation on the existence of large 
stocks of crude oil on hand. According to Bureau of 
Mines estimates, the nation’s crude stocks totaled 
260,901,000 barrels on December 1. Of this total, 
128,216,000 barrels were Texas oil; Texas stocks in- 
creased by 2,085,000 barrels in one week. However, 
Governor Shivers, in his formal report as chairman of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, said that al- 
though the petroleum industry is producing slightly more 
oil than is being demanded, the excess producing capacity 
“remains a dangerously thin margin between ‘just barely 
enough’ and ‘not quite enough.’” The Governor feels 





INDEX OF CRUDE OIL RUNS TO STILLS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935°39=!90 
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TOTAL AND MARKETED PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 
(in millions of cubic feet) 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 


Oct 1951 Oct 1951 











Oct Sept Oct from from 
Item 1951 1951 1950 Oct 1950 Sept 1951 
Total production 401,663 378,459 354,253 + 13 + 6 
Gas well gas 298,060 277,841 265,047 + 12 cS ie 
Sweet .........--- 269,781 249,825 237,130 + 14 + 8 
Sour << (CTD «=e SBS BT,016 + 1 + 1 
Casinghead gas* _...... 108,603 100,618 89,206 + 16 + 3 
Marketed production. 328,152 307,117 275,927 + 19 + 7 
Gas well gas _....#.§-.-... + 225,307 211,398 195,099 + 15 + 7 
Casinghead gas —..._.__. 90,124 87,596 76,396 + 18 + §$ 
Comingled gasf _.......__ 12,721 8,123 4,432 +187 + 57 
Transmission lines____ 237,573 220,828 191,282 + 24 + 8 
Consumed in state ___ 82,619 78,714 70,585 +17 + 5 
Exported from state _. 154,954 142,114 120,697 + 28 + 9 
Percent of marketed 
production —____ 47 46 44 + 7 + 2 
To carbon black 
manufacture —_.____. 26,890 26,044 26,937 4 +- 3 





*Total casinghead gas produced, excluding gas legally vented at the 
oil well. 

TCasinghead and gas well gas combined in gasoline plant operations 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 





INDEX OF GRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 
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that the commission and the nation must work together 
to produce more oil. 

Permissive flow rate of crude petroleum has dropped 
for the third consecutive month since October to reach 
2,895,180 barrels per day for January. The new allow- 
able cut issued by the Railroad Commission of Texas 
brings the total reduction for the three months to 257,528 
barrels per day. However, the 22-19 producing day 
month of January still represents an increase over the 
20-19 producing days allowed during the first month of 
1951. 

REFINERY STOCKS* 
(in thousands of barrels) 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 











Nov 1951 Nov 1951 





Nov Oct Nov from from 
Item 1951 1951 1950 Nov1950 Oct 1951 
United States 
Gasoline .- 90,678 21,457 19,901 + 4 — 4 
Distillate _ se 16,089 16,076 15,163 + 6 x 
Residual Saree, 8,225 6,722 + 27 + 8 
Kerosene ase | | | 6,164 4,263 + 39 — 4 
Texas 
Gasoline ......112,478 109,513 109,509 + 8 + 8 
Distillate _... 96,308 102,926 84,891 + 13 — 6 
Residual __ ..-- 46,791 48,570 45,221 + 3 — 4 
Kerosene _ 30,377 33,522 26,491 + 15 — 9 





*Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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REPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
(in barrels) 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 


Sept 1951 Sept 1951 











Oil and gas Sept Aug Sept from from 
districts 1951 1951 1950 Sept 1950 Aug 1951 

~All districts. 84,834,729 85,330,344 78,597,737 + 8 — 1 
District 1 1,008,239 1,035,632 924,956 + 9 — 3 
District 2 5,071,027 56,084,738 4,679,475 + 11 x 
District 3 - 14,537,495 14,766,589 13,699,328 + 6 — 2 
District 4 - 7,907,239 7,971,784 7,077,419 + 12 — 1 
District 5 - 1,614,281 1,733,811 1,320,457 + 22 — 7 
District 6 . 11,920,119 11,952,881 12,342,052 — 3 x 
District 7b — 2,544,953 2,556,759 2,278,556 + 12 = 
District 7c 3,376,009 3,236,820 2,022,842 + 67 + 4 
District 8 - .. 29,628,317 29,522,041 27,105,093 + 9 x 
District 9 i 4,754,376 4,863,410 4,552,862 + 4 — 2 
District 10 : 2,472,674 2,606,379 2,694,697 — 8 — 6 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Well completions. There were 1,244 wells com- 
pleted in Texas during November, of which 712 were 
oil producers, 61 were gas producers, and the remain- 
ing 471 were dry holes. The 1951 eleven-month total 
of 15,279 wells drilled is 96 more than the total for 
the comparable period last year. West and North Central 
Texas accounted for 755 November completions, of which 
472 were oil producers, 5 produced gas, and 278 were 
dusters. 

WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 

















November 1951* Jan-Nov 

District Total Oil Gas Dry 1951 1950 
Al Tees... 1 712 61 471 15,279 15,183 
North Central Texas ._.. 393 183 4 206 4,668 4,627 
West Texas _.... cecentae ae 289 1 72 4,636 4,549 
| eo 59 22 29 8 667 827 
Eastern Texas patti deicteos 57 24 5 28 1,071 1,059 
Texas Gulf Coast —......... 182 101 12 69 2,125 2,143 
Southwest Texas ecsicisaes | 93 10 88 2,112 1,978 





*For four weeks ending December 1, 1951. 


Value of natural resources produced. Information 
from the State Comptroller of Public Accounts indi- 
cates that November production of carbon black came 
to $4,616,000; crude oil produced was valued at 
$262,328,000. These figures represent increases of 7 
and 30% over October and year-ago values, respectively. 
On the other hand, the cutback in crude allowables for 
that month was accompanied by an 18% drop in the 
valuation of natural and casinghead gas produced. The 
total value here stood at $22,082,000. 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 








Unit Nov Oct Nov from from 

Product (000’s) 1951 1951 1950 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 

Total production in 

milk equivalent*__ Ibs. 33,182 50,098 38,563 — 14 — 84 
Creamery butter _. Ibs. 554 843 720 — 23 — 34 
Ice cream _.. gals. 1,360 2,008 1,360 0 — 32 
American cheese __.... lbs. 218 307 240 — 9 — 29 
Cottage cheese _. lbs. 365 393 343 + 6 — 7 
All others oa eS ae ef — 87 — 44 





*Milk equivalent of dairy products is calculated from production data. 


Cement production. October production of cement 
in Texas rose 4% to a total of 1,583,000 barrels, bring- 
ing the seasonally adjusted index to an all-time high of 
310 compared to 290 the preceding month and the year- 
to-date average of 292. Shipments also increased (29% 
over September and 11% above October 1950) to a 
total of 1,733,000 barrels thus depleting stocks on hand 
at the end of the month to 20% below the September 
level. 

Increased interest in the use of prestressed concrete 
beams, stimulated by the growing shortage of structural 
steel, may greatly benefit the cement producers of the 
nation. Prestressing takes advantage of the inherent 
high resistance of concrete to compression and helps 
overcome its tensile weakness. The process consists of 
casting concrete for the beam and introducing very taut 
cables into the mixture. This places the concrete under 
compression, and when a load is placed on the finished 
beam the tension exerted on the bottom of the beam 
merely offsets the compression exerted by the cables 
within the beam itself. 

TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Mines, U.S. Department of the Interior and 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Oct 1951 Oct 1951 








Oct Sept Oct from from 
Item 1951 1951 1950 Oct 1950 Sept 1951 
Cement (1,000 barrels) 
Production. .....-.... 1,588 «15260 (sisajses CC tS soi 
Shipments - piienciiee 1,733 1,345 1,567 + 11 + 29 
Stocks, end-of-month _. 589 739 447 + 32 — 20 
Cotton (in running bales) 
Cotton consumed —........ 15,254 11,547 12,682 + 20 + 32 
Linters consumed _....___ 2,416 1,475 2,957 — 18 + 64 
Cotton spindles 
Spindles in place (000’s) 215 215 214 x 0 
Spindles active (000’s)_— 207 200 210 — 1 + 4 
Total spindle hours 
(000’s) _...... 107,000¢ 83,000 93,000 + 15 + 29 
Average spindle hours _ 498 386 435 + 14 + 29 
Cottonseed (tons) 
Received at mills ____.. 272,146 207,284 270,053 + 1 + 31 
Crushed -...................... 199,852 127,709 146,717 + 36 + 56 
Stocks, end of month 401,275 329,090 324,420 + 24 + 22 
Wheat 
Ground (1,000 bushels) — 2,792 2,384 2,576 + 8 +17 
Milled: flour (1,000 
| Sees 1,188 1,011 1,094 + 9 + 11 





7For five weeks ending November 3, 1951. 

xChange is less than one half of one percent. 

Copper and aluminum. Copper producers of the 
nation have voiced their disapproval of government 
warnings of prolonged copper stortage and the govern- 
ment’s encouragement to consumers to use substitutes, 
particularly aluminum, for the scarce metal. Copper 
producers have told the National Production Authority 
that within two to four years, United States copper pro- 
duction will have increased by some 250,000 tons a 
year, and during the same period the world total should 
rise 350,000 tons annually. They believe this will more 
than fulfill the nation’s needs, barring a large increase 
in industrial output within that period. The Director of 
Defense Mobilization holds that a huge civilian back- 
log of demand for articles requiring now-scarce metals 
along with the opening of new markets will prevent an 


overabundance of those metals. 
EUGENE O. BEARD 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Curtailed building. Construction in Texas suffered 
a more-than-seasonal drop during November. Prelimi- 
nary estimates of building permits issued in Texas 
dropped to $36,808,000 in November, down 14% from 
October and 36% from November 1950. This is the 
lowest monthly total reported since February 1949. 
Residential building totaled $21,680,000, only 5% be- 
low last month’s total but down 36% from a year ago. 
Nonresidential building registered a $10,568,000 total, 
22% below October 1951 and 44% below November 
1950. 





INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1955-38«100 








940 «194! 943 «1944 1947 1946 1949 1950 195) 1952 








Steel shortage. The Defense Production Administra- 
tion has already allotted 900,000 tons of structural steel, 
out of an estimated supply of 1,425,000 tons, for con- 
struction in the first quarter of 1952. This is a slight 
increase from the 890,000 tons apportioned for the fourth 
quarter of 1951. The screened requirements for struc- 
tural steel exceeded 200% of the available supply. A 
total of 52% of requests for school construction, for 
example, were rejected. Highways received 28% of the 
structural steel requested, and hospitals, 59%. Only 
minor quantities of structural steel will be available for 
new commercial or recreational construction. Home- 
building will not be much affected, since the use of 
structural steel for this purpose is already prohibited 
except by special permission from the National Produc- 
tion Authority. But these cutbacks are only temporary. 
The denied requests can be resubmitted for the next 
quarter, and if the supply situation should improve 
the allotment would be less restrictive. 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN TEXAS 
(in thousands) 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-October 


Type of Oct Percent 
construction 1951 1951 1950 change 


All construction —.____ $61,330 $1,091,523 $889,964 + 28 
Total new building _.._._.______._ 47,719 793,141 664,103 + 19 











Residential building —__..__. 82,846 475,547 419,042 + 13 
Nonresidential building _...__. 15,878 $17,594 245,061 + 30 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 7,166 119,939 67,283 + 78 
Residential eS eae one ears 314 5,033 5,645 —ill 
Nonresidentia] _.........-.-+-+-=-»-=—=—==-—Ss«%6,852 =: 114, 906 61,638 + 86 
Public works and utilities _ _. 6,445 178,443 158,578 + 13 





The Federal National Mortgage Association has set 
aside another $200 million for the purchase of mort- 
gages covering defense and military housing. Thus the 
total money supplied by this agency to mortgage financ- 
ing amounted to $350 million, a sum believed to be 
adequate. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
CITY-SIZE CLASS 
(in thousands) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistica, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-November 











City-size class Nov Percent 
(Population, 1940 Census) 1951* 1951 1950 change 
All urban places_____ $36,808 $589,917 $754,577 — 22 
Over 100,000 17,357 291,567 358,594 — 19 
60,000 to 100,000 _.._.__ 5,433 97,181 137,072 — 29 
25,000 to 60,000 3,397 48,850 64,499 — 24 
Under 25,000 Cader ae 10,621 152,319 194,412 — 22 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 

*Preliminary. 

Promising new building year. The construction out- 
look for 1952 is believed to be good, although slightly 
less spectacular than in 1951 and 1950, according to an 
opinion survey conducted by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. The dip in the fourth quarter of 1951 is 
expected to carry over through the next two quarters. 
Demands for the construction of houses, schools, hos- 
pitals, churches, and other community facilities are 
heavy. Furthermore, the following factors are expected 
to support the large construction volume in 1952: 
(a) full employment, increased industrial production 
and gross national production, and thus increased dis- 
posable personal income; (b) relaxation of home mort- 
gage credit control for low-priced houses; (c) adequate 
supplies of mortgage money. However, two factors will 
determine the actual volume of construction in 1952, 
the availability of critical materials for construction and 
the operation of government controls. It is believed that 
the critical metal situation will be improved, and conse- 
quently certain controls may be eased by mid-1952. An 
upturn in construction volume should then be possible. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
(in thousands) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-November 











Type of Nov Percent 
construction 1951* 1951 1950 change 
Total, all classes... $36,808 $589,917 $754,577 — 22 
New construction accueil 32,248 520,690 681,129 — 24 
Residential sicviatiteinne,” 342,326 465,873 — 27 
Housekeeping _...____ 21,632 338,312 458,651 — 26 
Single family —.__ 20,356 310,447 411,418 — 25 
Multiple family — 1,276 27,865 47,233 — 41 
Nonhousekeeping __ 48 4,014 7,222 — 44 
Nonresidential ome aes 178,364 215,256 —17 
Additions, alterations, 
and repairs ___ 4,560 69,227 73,448 — 6 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 

*Preliminary. 

November expenditures for new construction through- 
out the nation were estimated at $2.5 billion, 7% less 
than in October, reported the departments of Commerce 
and Labor. However, the eleven-month cumulative figure 
for all new construction in 1951, $27.7 billion, was 8% 
higher than in 1950. Increased public construction 
(+29%) is chiefly responsible for the improvement of 
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PRICES 


Prospect and retrospect. As 1951—a year of tem- 
perate optimism—came to a close, there was hardly an 
American who did not have reason to examine the de- 
velopment of price trends through the year and, specu- 
latively, to project their possible course through 1952. 
More than the average citizen had reason to suspect 
at the time, the outbreak of battle in Korea marked the 
beginning of an era that has been characterized by the 
highest dollar prices ever known in this country and 
by the most ardent pursuit of a guns-and-butter produc- 
tion philosophy. 

The hysterical boom psychology of the late twenties 
was conspicuously absent. Yet, the average factory 
worker earned more money in less working time than 
in the peak year of 1929 or in any other peak year of 
the American economy. The cost of living in the twen- 
ties was scarcely more than half what it is now; rents 
were even less, in comparison. But in 1929 the anony- 
mous “average worker” had to work 40 hours to buy 
a wool suit that costs only 30 hours of his labor today. 
He had to work 2,000 hours to pay for a standard, small 
automobile that he can buy today after 1,350 working 
hours, even after his higher taxes are paid. The ex- 
planation is simple: he was paid 57 cents an hour in 
1929, and today he makes $1.60. 

Any changes in the economic status of Americans dur- 
ing the coming year will be determined largely by the 
mountainous tides of war production that respond to 
policies and actions of the federal government. The 
Defense Department budget is now on the President’s 
desk along with some of the interminable series of 
recommendations for changes in the taxation program. 
Taxation, still on the upgrade, will determine how much 
money people will have to spend and save in 1952. The 
level of defense production will determine, to some 
degree, what and how much the people will have to 
spend their money for. But the defense armament pro- 
gram developed its own mood and momentum during 
1951, and only a drastic sequence of events could 
seriously deflect it from its charted orbit during 1952. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1985-89 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 











Nov Oct Sept Nov Oct 
Group 1951* 1951 1951 1950 1950 
United States, all items 188.6 187.4 186.6 176.4 175.6 
Houston, all items... 195.1 194.4 194.1 183.0 182.3 
Food -.. ... 287.8 287.6 239.4 222.1 222.3 
Clothing ce SEBO 222.8 228.1 208.5 206.8 
Rent _ Sener .. 169.9 t t 165.7 t 
eee CN - 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 98.6 
Housefurnishings _ ... 205.7 205.0 205.3 192.3 189.8 
Miscellaneous -- 2763 1717 169.7 160.6 159.7 





*Preliminary. 
tNot surveyed. 


Commodity prices. The effects of this national pro- 
duction complex upon the prices of individual com- 
modities are too many and too unpredictable to serve 
as a firm base for long-range prophecy. For example, 


during 1951, producers of Douglas fir plywood, a basic 
building material, expanded their output enormously 
in anticipation of heavy government orders and rela- 
tively high private demand. Sharp restrictions on build- 
ing and building credit pinched private construction, 
and, to the further dismay of the plywood industry, 
government orders failed to materialize. By the end of 
November plywood fabricators were obliged to cut their 
prices from an optimistic $97 per thousand square feet 
to about $82.50. 

Inventories of many other consumer commodities are 
also high, but these private stockpiles, which now total 
some $70 billion, may be welcome for the cushioning 
effect they will have if material cutbacks squeeze the 
production line. These cutbacks in most commodities 
are now expected to be less drastic than feared. Ac- 
cording to present factory schedules, at least 4 million 
new passenger cars will be made this year, and the 
freeze in television station construction may be thawed 
if defense materials continue to be available in satisfac- 
tory quantities. Such a thaw would doubtless accelerate 
the boom in television receiver sales. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1926 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 








Nov 27 Nov 27 
1951 1951 
from from 
Nov27 Oct30 Nov28 Nov 28 Oct 30 
Group 1951* 1961 1950 1950 1961 
All commodities 177.6 177.0 172.6 + 8 x 
Farm products _.. - 197.7 192.1 185.7 + 6 + 8 
I Sie acces 189.9 189.9 176.9 + 7 
All commodities other 
than farm and foods... 165.2 165.1 164.2 + 1 x 





*Preliminary. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


The close of November found wholesale prices prac- 
tically unmoved from their average October 30 level 
although 3% higher than on November 28, 1950. Com- 
ponent price indexes calculated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed livestock prices to be the prime sta- 
bilizing influence between October and November. Dur- 
ing a month when other categories exhibited stationary 
to slightly upward tendencies, livestock prices declined 
2% and wholesale meat prices, 5%. The original break 
was in beef prices. The cattle population of the nation 
was booming to new heights, and with no immediate 
promise of relief from beef price controls higher market- 
ings and lower prices seemed inevitable to many grow- 
ers. The price dip was also attributed in part to the 
resistance of consumers who balked at the soaring price 
of beef. Subsequently pork prices turned downward, 
partly because of the general belief that lower beef 
prices would slightly inhibit the demand for pork. 

Wholesale grain prices remained firm during Novem- 
ber, moving upward 4% to a level of 15% above the 
year-ago index. Only textiles, among other basic com- 
modities, brought higher retail prices at the end of 
November than at the beginning of the month, and the 
gain there was only 1%. 

Rosert H. Ryan 
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LABOR 


Employment. Despite the worker surplus that glut- 
ted the Beaumont-Port Arthur labor market area in 
November, a decrease in unemployment was expected in 
December. Major relieving factors were the start of new 
construction projects in Port Arthur and the seasonal 
holiday employment in the area. However, the Texas 
Employment Commission reported an expected shift 
from decreasing unemployment in November to increas- 
ing unemployment in December for the Corpus Christi 
area due to a seasonal influx of migrant laborers from 
colder sections of the country. 

Placements. The total nonagricultural employment 
continues upward in Texas. During October the State 
Fair of Texas boosted Dallas to top position in job 
placements with a 2,400 increase in total workers there. 
Throughout the state, processing and handling of farm 
crops have acted as major items in the placement of 
workers. Cotton transporting, warehousing, and com- 
pressing as well as rice processing and vegetable can- 
ning are contributing strongly to the increase. Never- 
theless, some of the rise caused by defense activities 
have been offset by shortages and restrictions caused by 
defense planning. 

Rio Grande Valley labor shortage. Approximately 
15,000 additional workers are needed to harvest the 
winter garden crop along the Rio Grande from Laredo 
to Brownsville. The heavy freeze in November, which 
resulted in severe losses to the vegetable crop, has con- 
tributed to the shortage of workers. Some labor crews 
from Austin and San Antonio are unwilling to go to 
the Valley area because they doubt that there would be 
enough work to keep them busy and that the prevailing 
wages, about $.55 an hour, would warrant the trip. 

The heaviest shortage, states the Employment Com- 
mission, is caused by the need for men in defense indus- 
tries. On some labor crews that have recently returned 
from West Texas and midwestern states, women com- 
prise the maiority of the members, the young men hav- 
ing left to go into industry. A shortage of agricultural 
labor can be expected to prevail in the Rio Grande area 
as a direct result of the increasing employment at more 
attractive wage rates in nonagricultural occupations. 

Hiring the handicapped. The need in agriculture 
and defense industries for qualified personnel has in- 
creased counseling and testing activities of the Texas 


ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN TEXAS 


(in thousands) 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 














Nov Oct Nov from from 
Classification 1951* 1951 1950 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
All nonagricultural 2,128.2 2,121.8 1,995.4 + 7 x 
Manufacturing 412.3 409.6 873.7 + 10 + 1 
Durable goods —......___.. 198.3 195.7 166.9 + 19 + 1 
Nondurable goods _.......... «214.0 312.9 206.8 + 3 x 
Nonmanufacturing 1,715.9 1,712.2 1,621.7 + 6 x 
ie ORR: | + 10 x 
Construction eee 174.1 153.1 + 11 — 2 
Transportation and utilities 229.5 226.8 223.0 + 8 + 1 
Trade a ee 565.4 558.6 543.4 + 4 + 1 
Wholesale trade _ 140.6 141.6 136.1 + 8 — 1 
Retail trade —.__._. 424.8 417.0 407.3 + 4 + 2 
Finance, insurance, and 
i | 81.8 77.3 ~ kf + 1 
Service and miscellaneous 237.7 239.7 2381.5 + 3 — 1 
Government 816.1 317.1 289.4 + 9 x 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 


Employment Commission. This increase in counseling 
has included special attention to the handicapped to 
enlarge the available labor force by making use of their 
skills. 

United States womanpower. Indications that wom- 
anpower was not used to its full advantage during World 
War II have resulted in a desire to determine the avail- 
ability of women to industry and to the services. Dr. 
Esther Strong, consultant on womanpower to Assistant 
Defense Secretary Anna Rosenberg, believes the prob- 
lem can best be solved through university studies to 
be started next spring. Some of the questions posed by 
the Defense Department are: What effect does educa- 
tion have on women’s working capabilities? Are career 
opportunities an inducement? How does home expe- 
rience tie in with civilian employment? What is an 
accurate measure of womanpower available? It has 
been suggested that a national registration for women 
be conducted. Such a survey would give the total count 
as well as a basis on which to plan for the surveys to 
be taken. The Pentagon wants the answers in order to 
formulate plans before more women are actually needed 
in industry. 

FRANK T, CADENA 


HOURS AND EARNINGS* 
Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings — 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 








Nov Oct Nov Nov Oct Nov Nov Oct Nov 

Classification 1951f 1951 1950 19517 1951 1950 19517 1951 1950 

All Manufacturing CA $ 64.50 $ 58.24 43.1 43.0 41.9 $ 1.52 $ 1.50 $ 1.39 

Durable goods, total...» >= 65.12 63.95 57.49 44.0 43.8 42.9 1.48 1.46 1.34 

Nondurable goods, total__._.__ =s 65.83 65.41 59.18 42.2 42.2 41.1 1.56 1.55 1.44 
Nonmanufacturing 

Mining.__ KAS 85.19 83.85 78.19 44.6 43.9 48.2 1.91 1.91 1.81 

Public utilities 56.02 56.02 51.20 40.3 40.3 38.5 1.39 1.39 1.33 

Retail trade 45.05 45.14 40.48 42.5 43.4 44.0 1.06 1.04 0.92 

Wholesale trade 64.53 64.39 60.31 44.2 44.1 43.7 1.46 1.46 1.38 





*Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members or other principal executives. All series were revised January 1949 and are not strictly com- 
parable with previously published data. 
tPreliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Parity. In the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
parity was defined as “that price for the commodity 
which will give to the commodity a purchasing power 
with respect to articles that farmers buy equivalent to 
the purchasing power of such commodity in the base 
period; and, in the case of all commodities for which 
the base period is the period August 1909 to July 1914, 
which will also reflect current interest payments per 
acre on farm indebtedness secured by real estate, tax 
payments per acre on farm real estate, and freight rates, 
as contrasted with such interest payments, tax payments, 
and freight rates during the base period. . . .” 

This definition has been amended from time to time, 
but the most important adjustment came as a result of 
the effects of post-World War I inflation on the bases 
of certain commodities. Under this amendment, parity 
prices for a given date were computed by multiplying 
the average price received by farmers during the base 
period by the then current index of prices paid (includ- 
ing interest and taxes for a commodity whose base 
period is before World War I, but excluding interest 
and taxes for a commodity whose base period followed 
World War I). Parity prices were computed with the 
formula described above until January 1, 1950. Parity 
prices after that date were computed in accordance with 
the Agricultural Act of 1948. The major change effected 
by this act consisted of the establishment of an adjusted 
base price which should reflect changes in economic 
conditions so that the parity price of a commodity is not 
tied to a fixed base. 





Computation of the parity price of cottonseed, 
November 1951 


Current Nov 15 price 
parity Parity Average price asa % 
Base price index price Nov 15, 1951 of parity 
$26.10/ton 284  $74.10/ton  $98.00/ton 132 


Base price: Average selling price of cottonseed for 
the previous 10 years divided by the index of 
prices received by farmers over the same period. 

Current parity index: Index of prices paid by farm- 
ers, including interest, taxes, and wage rates. 

Parity price: Base price multiplied by current par- 
ity index. 

Average price Nov 15, 1951: Current average sell- 
ing price. 

Nov 15 price as a % of parity: Current average 
selling price divided by parity price. 











The base-period price for any commodity is computed 
in this manner: the average price of a particular com- 
modity for the previous 10 years is divided by the 
average of the index of prices received by farmers over 
the same period. The quotient is the adjusted base-period 
price. When multiplied by the current parity index, 
including interest and taxes, this will give the current 
parity price. An example computation is shown above. 

The Department of Agriculture collects prices for 
about 125 commodities by months and computes the 
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FARM CASH INCOME* 
(in thousands) 
January—November 
Percent 
Commodity 1951 1950 change 

ee. SR $1,611,401 + 23 
Cotton 649,400 538,729 + 21 
Cottonseed 121,691 109,083 + 12 
Wheat 23,039 44,566 — 48 
Oats . 6,383 9,047 — 29 
hie ce ee 25,240 27,213 — 7 
Mohair 14,226 10,615 + 34 
Wool op ahodseetear 48,062 82,035 + 50 
Grain sorghum — 85,133 63,957 + 33 
Cattle 366,198 244,161 + 50 
Calves 109,434 52,009 +110 
NS lle 35,085 27,524 + 27 
Sheep and lambs - 34,945 26,115 + 34 
Poultry _ inate ieiectatagnscsieaian 66,058 50,623 + 30 
Eggs .- pF EPPA CAE ORR 74,408 56,440 + 32 
RIE acccaterechaislnicnede aires 53,571 59,731 — 10 
Milk and milk products.._.. 198,388 176,977 + 12 
Fruit and vegetables. 49,164 54,653 — 10 
Peanuts ahaa. 13,781 24,067 — 43 
|, pee Ree eee ie eae er 211 3,856 — 95 





*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 


average prices received by farmers. The average-price 
concept is that price of a commodity which, if multiplied 
by the total quantity of the commodity sold, would give 
the sum of the income received by all farmers for that 
commodity. 

Beginning in 1910, the department inaugurated the 
collection of prices paid by farmers for clothing, food, 
farm machinery, and other items. Today prices are col- 
lected on nearly 500 items in retail stores patronized by 
farmers the country over. 

Using these two sets of prices as a base, the department 
computes two series of index numbers, the index of 
prices received by farmers, and the index of prices paid 
by farmers (parity index). The ratio of the index of 
prices received to the index of prices paid, including 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN TEXAS 
(1909-14 = 100) 























Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Percent change 

Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov Oct Nov from from 

Group 1951 1951 1950 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
All farm products________ 366 349 355 + 3 + 5 
Pi 286 $22 + 1 + 14 
pn 236 239 + 2 + 38 
Feed grains and hay... 229 212 163 + 40 + 8 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 238 227 117 +103 + 6 
Fruit ee 47 145 — 68 0 
ee 415 350 + 46 + 23 
ID a .. 839 290 335 + 1 +17 
Oil-bearing crops — ~~... 848 836 459 — 24 + 4 
Livestock and products... 419 434 400 + 65 — 8 
Meat animals _____ .. 500 532 482 + 4 — 6 
Dairy products _........-.------. ~2Ss 288 284 252 + 14 + 1 
Poultry and eggs _..........._ 3825 318 269 + 21 + 2 
CRC 435 516 — 16 0 
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SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 
(in carloads) * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 











Nov Oct Nov from from 
Classification 1951 1951 1950 Novi1950 Oct 1951 
Total shipments___ 6,142 11,850 6,810 — 10 — 48 
IN sigs ecceadmeiscdipn sant 8,238 4,328 — 9 — 52 
Calves Sareea 1,857 1,456 — 27 — 42 
a ee eer 762 728 687 + 11 + 5 
Sheep eleieclectcn 380 1,037 344 + 10 — 63 
Interstate plus 
Fort Worth... 5,755 11,284 6,037 — 6 — 49 
Cattle _ a 7,808 3,793 — 4 — 63 
IND se cecietoca 991 1,772 1,291 — 23 — 44 
Hogs ee A eae ee oe 748 705 684 + 9 + 6 
ee See a eee eee 363 999 269 + 35 — 64 
Intrastate minus 
Fert Wortht_______. 387 566 773 — 50 — $2 
Cattle : 279 425 530 — 47 — $4 
Calves - 77 85 165 — 53 — 9 
Hogs ; 14 18 3 +467 — 22 
Sheep 17 38 75 — 77 — 65 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 


sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


interest and taxes, is known as the parity ratio. The 
parity ratio is used to measure the average relationship 
of prices received by farmers to corresponding parity 
prices. 

Beltsville turkeys. This year 16% of all turkeys 
marketed in the nation will be Beltsvilles, a breed of 
smal] white fowl. In 1934 research workers at the Belts- 
ville Research Center started cross-breeding to produce 
a turkey suitable for use by apartment dwellers and 
small families. The result, the Beltsville turkey, has a 
broad breast and rather short legs and neck. At ma- 
turity the toms average about 15 pounds and the hens 
about 9 pounds. 

In addition to being small and of good conforma- 
tion, the hens are excellent layers. This is very im- 
portant to producers because a large number of eggs 
per breeder hen minimizes hatching-egg costs. 

The production of this breed of turkey during 1951 
totaled about 8 million. The South Atlantic states pro- 
duced 38%, the North Central states 25%, and the 
West states 26%. The remainder of the crop was pro- 
duced in the North Atlantic states, East North Central 
states, and South Central states, with about 500,000 
birds in each area. This year’s crop of 8 million repre- 
sents a 55% increase over last year’s as a result of the 
development of a fryer turkey. 

Water conservation. This month a Department of 
Agriculture official asserted that the nation needs an 
expanded water conservation policy to meet the demand 
on agricultural production created by the anticipated 
increase in population in the next 25 years. The esti- 
mated 190 million persons in 1975 will consume the 
produce from 100 million extra acres, based on the 
average yields of 1940-49. 

Davin A. NUGENT 





FINANCE 


Real estate lag in 1951. During a year character- 
ized by a generally high level of business, real estate 
activity in both Texas and the rest of the nation experi- 
enced a significant lag. Estimates of building permits 
issued in Texas during the first 11 months of 1951 total 
$589,917,000, a figure 22% less than the $754,577,000 
of the first 11 months in 1950. While the doilar value 
of permits issued in January-February 195] exceeded 
the totals for the same months in 1950, figures for the 
remaining months through November were less than 
those for the same months in 1950. Although some re- 
covery is noted for September and October, November 
data show that permits for the month amounted to 
$36,808,000, the lowest total for any month since Feb- 
ruary 1949. 

Why the slump? What are the factors which induced 
the slump in building in the Southwest and what are 
the prospects for the future? These questions, although 
difficult to answer with any degree of certainty, are 
important not only to those engaged in some phase of 
the real estate business, but also to present and poten- 
tial owners of real property. 

Item: There is no doubt that the stepped-up defense 
program has had certain dampening effects upon com- 
mercial and residential building in the Southwest and 
throughout the entire nation. Restrictions have been 
placed on construction of commercial property, while 
the prospect of shortages of materials has deterred the 
starting of other projects. 

Item: Regulation X (Texas Business Review, August 
1951) has also contributed to the slump, although some 
real estate men maintain that this control (adminis- 
tered by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and primarily affecting down-payment levels on 
new construction) has not hampered building to any 
great extent. 

Item: Considerable importance must be attached to 
the effect of the outbreak of fighting in Korea in the 
summer of 1950 and the resulting stiffening of economic 
controls. Many people who had been waiting for prices 
to drop before building or buying real property finally 
decided that the time for action had arrived. They 


LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 

















Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov Oct Nov from rom 

Type 1951 1951 1950 Nov1950 Oct 1951 
Number________.. 2,353 2,585 2,297 + 2 — 7 
Construction 507 528 524 — 8 — 4 
Purchase ——._____. 753 876 780 + 3 —1m4 
Refinance -__.._... 192 170 188 + 2 + 18 
Recondition ——... 188 255 208 — 10 — 26 
I eh 713 706 647 + 10 + 1 
Value (000’s) __. $ 9,909 $10,847 $ 9,888 * — 9 
Construction ........ 8,064 8,259 8,432 — ll — 6 
Pere: 3,847 4,595 8,537 + 9 — 16 
ND: eo 802 862 867 — 7 — 7 
Recondition ——.___. 568 632 494 + 15 — 10 
S| aa 1,499 1,558 + 4 + 9 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS* REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 

Treasury Department 
September 1—November 380 
July 1-November 30 Pasiank 
Percent Source 1951 1950 change 

Source 1951 1950 change 

eS $600,411,189 $467,088,403 + 29 Total $171,654,586 $139,947,015 -+ 28 
income: ————__-_-__—___-_- 246,299,456 212,650,989 zip Ad valorem taxes 4,444,171 7,149,140 — 99 
Employment — ~~~ 5,912,792 26,881,493 a Natural and casinghead gas 
Withholding —_._____.- 279,306,481 163,174,646 a Th production taxes _______..————— 8,692,797 2,778,676 + 338 
Other ————___--___- 68,892,410 64,876,275 rs Crude oil production taxes _____ 80,351,066 19,339,945 + 57 

First District_.______ $17,186,581 237,060,686 + 84 Sulfur production taxes _......-._—>_- 1,466,050 1,478,583 — 1 
nS ee ee 182,483,050 100,709,954 + 82 Insurance companies occupation taxes 22,444 223,717 — 90 
Employment —~.— 238,802 234,245 + 2 Motor fue! taxes (net)... sss 24,583,411 23,533,000 + 4 
Withholding — bs 147,556,196 102,688,486 + 44 Cigarette taxes and licenses. sane 8,406,717 8,038,395 + 65 
1 pee ee ee 36,908,533 33,428,051 + 10 Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 5,997,999 4,779,869 + 25 

Second District.___. 283,224,558 230,022,717 + 28 Automobile and other sales taxes ____. 4,298,975 4,491,246 — 4 

113,816,406 111,941,035 oe rene NIN 216,521 513,301 — 58 
ee ne cae aia Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses. 9,275,764 $61,568 +2465 
Employment 5,673,990 26,647,248 — 79 . e 
Withholding 181,750,285 60,486,210 +118 Oil and gas royalties _.___._ 4,389,418 4,070,688 = =+ 8 
31,983,877 80,948,224 ae Interest on deposits ——_._ 45,706 39,444 + 16 
Se ee ; cesta — Interest on securities owned... 8,167,028 1,554,217 +104 
*Withholding receipts for 1951 include Federal Insurance Contributions [Unclassified receipts from county 

which were formerly included in employment tax collections. tax collectors ___. 12,224,624 15,596,889 a 


feared that residential construction in particular might 
soon be drastically curtailed or even completely banned. 
Thus many potential buyers who had been marginal in 
the spring of 1950 actually entered the market in the 
fall of that year and in early 1951. 

Item: The three factors discussed above are of con- 
siderable importance in accounting for the condition of 
the real estate market in the last few months, but they 
are overshadowed by the final factor: the extreme tight- 
ness in the real estate mortgage market dating from last 
spring. Scarcity of mortgage money throughout most 
of 1950 resulted almost directly from the reversal in 
Federal Reserve policy (Texas Business Review, June 
1951). In March the Federal Reserve authorities dis- 
continued their rigid support of the government security 
market, allowing several long-term issues to fall below 
par for the first time since their issuance. This meant 
that the three major real estate financing institutions— 
life insurance companies, commercial banks, and sav- 
ings and loan associations—no longer found it profit- 
able to dispose of their federal government securities 
for the purpose of obtaining funds for real estate lend- 
ing. Not only had the current yields on the securities 
risen as a result of the decline in market prices, but 
book losses would be realized if the securities were 
marketed below par. This ended the trend in conver- 
sion of assets, prevalent almost from the end of World 
War II; consequently, the real estate mortgage market 
grew exceedingly tight. This tightness has been reflected 


BANK DEBITS AND END-OF-MONTH DEPOSITS IN SELECTED 
TEXAS CITIES 


(in thousands of dollars) 














Bank debits End-of-month deposits 

Nov Oct Percent Nov Oct Percent 

City 1951 1951 change 1951 1951 change 
Arlington _.._ _ 5,657 2,184 +165 5,763 8,460 + 67 
Caldwell 2,088 2,381 — 12 3,759 3,721 + 1 
Cameron - 4,998 — 16 10,122 8,906 + 14 
Giddings _ 1,863 + 65 3,914 3,786 + 8 
Gonzales . 5,787 — 1 6,884 6,561 + 6 
eS . 2,801 4,129 — 82 4,373 4,414 —- 1 
ae ihe 4,712 — 27 4,518 4,833 — 7 








Motor vehicle licenses and permits _ 1,747,356 1,575,553 + 11 
Federal aid—highways Ss: 9,358,522 3,165,361 +196 
Federal aid—public welfare _...._...._ 18,767,179 19,309,927 — 3 


Federal aid—public education _......__ 7,138,327 6,725,740 + 6 
Unemployment compensation taxes... 5,266,797 4,590,377 + 15 
All other receipts SEE 16,793,714 10,636,389 + 58 





Retirement contribution data previously shown in this table are now 
included in a restricted fund, not state revenue. 


primarily in a scarcity of funds rather than in higher 
interest rates, for the rates on mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration and those guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration are fixed by 
Congress with only slight increases allowed at the dis- 
cretion of the agencies’ administrative authorities. 

What of next year? The second question concerning 
the real estate market—what are the future prospects? — 
is even more difficult to answer. There is every indica- 
tion that the materials problem will worsen as our 
defense program continues to accelerate, and there is 
little apparent probability that Regulation X will be 
relaxed in the near future. The money market situation 
is likely to remain tight, providing that no unforeseen 
shift in Federal Reserve policy is imminent. Real estate 
men, however, continue to search for new sources of 
funds. Untapped sources include the constantly grow- 
ing corporate pension and welfare funds and the assets 
of the National Service Life Insurance Company, which 
some Congressmen desire to devote partially to mort- 
gages guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administration. There 
is some evidence that insurance companies will be in 
the market in larger volume in the next few months, and 
the same may be true of other financing institutions 
(e.g., savings and loan associations) if the present high 
level of saving continues. 

There appears then to be some prospect of an easing 
of the real estate financing situation in 1952, but it is 
practically certain that funds will not be flowing into 
mortgages in anything like the volume of the last four 
or five years. This factor, together with the growing 
defense program, indicates that in all probability the 
peak of the postwar real estate boom has been passed. 


Cuarits E. WALKER 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Percent change 





















































Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) BAYTOWN: (pop. 22,983) 
ats i dente et ol 27 a Postal receipts —_. : mi $ 12,706 + 5 — 12 
' Building permits .-$ 244,240 — 49 + 10 
Department and enum stores : + 4 — 1 
Postel receipte __$ 55,149 + 20 - Bank debits to individual accounts 
Building permits $ 810,070 — 22 +118 (thousands) = -__- $ 15,334 ie 
End-of-month deposits iene $ 17,654 + 8 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
‘diemguinis? } $ 54,333 a ae Annual rate of deposit turnover_._____ 10.6 — 3 
Radaheath: desudic Sheet) ®. g 54,736 se +4 Placements in employment (area) 6,062 + 40 — 14 
Annus wake af dearatt Leauwwer 12.1 — 13 ane Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Placements in employment 539 — 23 — 13 (area) = aeneee 7 = 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 23,400 + 7 + 1 Unemployment (area) : sania 7,800 — 22 ae 
Unennlienens 850 0 ice Percent of labor force eens 
Percent of labor force enampleyed 3.6 — 8 + 3 (area) ——_____— 2.2 et ahs 
Air express shipments 260 16 + 2 BEAUMONT: (pop. 94 014) 
Retail sales + 14 + 11 
AMARILLO: (pop. 74,246) Department and apparel stores. + 24 + 33 
Retail sales ee sie al General merchandise stores —_. + 25 + 34 
Department and souanl stores + 9 — 6 Lumber, building material, 
Drug stores - 4 § ae and hardware stores at , — — 19 x 
Food stores + 27 4 4 Postal receipts EES csi $ 69,687 + 7 — 10 
Furniture and household Building permits —-— ......$ 351,040 + 9 — 40 
appliance stores 3 4+ 3 + 6 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Lumber, building netentel: (thousands ) oe $ 136,881 + 16 = pam! 
and hardware stores o eae + 17 — 80 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 94,564 + 8 + 2 
Postal receipts $ 102,756 + 20 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 15 + 3 
Building permits $ 1,409,328 ms a» 8 Placements in employment (area) 1,966 + 48 — 13 
Bank debits to individual accounts Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(thousands) ; S $ 157,075 + 28 — 1 (area) 79,425 + & + 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)*.$ 110,985 + 15 + 1 Unemployment (area) 5,625 at 5 ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.0 + 12 — 65 Percent of labor force unemployed. 
Placements in employment - ee 1,600 —14 — 24 (area) — 7.1 — 22 + 2 
Nonagricultural civilian labor ov. 43,075 +14 x Air express shipments 845 3 +832 
Unemployment 1,175 a f + 24 Waterborne commerce eon) 43,803 13 + 26 
Percent of labor force sonnel. 2.7 — 18 + 23 
Air express shipments 464 — 26 — 21 BIG SPRING: (pop. 1%, 7286) 
Retail sales ___. — 16 + 5 
mi Department and mud stores : + 2 + 9 
AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) Postal receipts —...— _. $ 13,487 — 1 — 18 
Retail sales - — 8 + 1 Building permits —— .......$ 214,190 +119 +174 
Automotive stores sank — 18 — 10 Bank debits to individual « accounts 
Department and apparel stores + 6 + 21 (thousands) $ 22,099 — 12 — 33 
Eating and drinking places + 14 ~— | End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 28,641 — 1 + 2 
Filling stations - — 2 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 — 16 — 34 
Food stores + 8 — 2 Placements in employment 241 + 85 + 19 
Furniture and Leal Air express shipments _.._______. f 71 + 16 + 61 
appliance stores — 5 — 13 
Lumber, building material, BRADY: (pop. bes 9944) 
and hardware stores x oat — 21 — 6 Postal receipts - $ 3,390 — 20 — 18 
Postal receipts - $ 167,658 + 2 — 12 Building naaies ac — 21,800 — 33 — 44 
Building permits __$ 1,639,558 + 29 + 12 Bank debits to helietieal 4 accounts 
Bank debits to individual accounts (thousands) — $ 5,436 + 6 — 4 
(thousands ) ae _$ 184,961 + 16 1 End-of-month deposits ‘(thousnnds)* $ 7,861 — 2 — 2 
End-of-month deposits hemanded®.. $ 115,923 + 5 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 4 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 14 — 2 
Placements in employment 1,138 — 25 — 24 BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36,066) 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 49,685 + 5 x NE ES EA ey ee + 4 — 7 
Unemployment 1,685 + 4 + 10 Department and apparel stores_._____. Scbaataiois + 29 + 10 
Percent of labor ora unmeienel 3.4 0 + 10 Postal receipts a 19,691 + 9 — 9 
Air express shipments - 547 — 12 — 6 Building permits — ee | 65,845 — 79 — 15 
Placements in niin . 255 — 23 — 26 
x Air express shipments ad 474 + 11 — 6 
BRENHAM: (pop. 6,941) Waterborne commerce (tons) — 84,848 — 15 — 12 
Postal receipts g 5,264 — 20 8 
Building permits 10,300 — 83 — 73 BRYAN: (pop. 18,102) 
Bank debits to individual accounts Department and apparel store sales______ rege — 4 — 9 
(thousands ) ———$ 718% +4 -—4 Postal receipts $18,676 = + 80 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__$ 11,203 + 6 — il Building permits _._.__ ae _$ 116,380 + 28 ee | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 + 15 — 6 Placements in abieniat - Ease 247 + 66 — 18 
Placements in employment 155 + 28 Air express shipments ______ 19 — 32 — 30 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 


For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 

BROWNWOOD: (pop. 20,181) DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) 

Retail sales —-6 —9 Retail sales —————____ Sie 
| Department and apparel stores ae — 65 — 4 Apparel stores _---- + 13 + 8 
Postal receipts $ 13,730 + 56 —12 Automotive stores ae ee 

Building permits $78,870 — 41 — 30 Department stores} sede + 10 

Bank debits to individual accounts Drug stores —. 9 ee 

(thousands) $ 12,341 iste aa Fating and atebing places + 23 — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__$ 13,532 — 4 — 3 Filling stations — 8 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 12 — 4 Florists a ~~ s — 

Placements in employment C162 — 22 —14 Food stores — 8 + 18 

Air express shipments 32 0 £0 ¢ Furniture and benched 

appliance stores + 29 + 19 
Liquor stores — 85 + 12 

CISCO: (pop. | 5 »230) $ 3,037 2 a6 — 20 Lumber, building scihiaial 
Bank debits to individual nie aad Restwere ctores — 19 15 
(thousands) “ae oe ea — bp bo ont Peer 
End- pep a ee (thousands) * $ ae +. —_ Sesied senciote $ 1,347,050 +16 ie 
Annual rate o eposit turnover . — 2 Building permits $ 5,621,648 — 42 ah 

Bank debits to individual accounts 

CORPUS CHRISTI: (pop. 108,287) (thousands) ‘ $1,510,125 +18 + 2 
Retail sales + 9 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 1,036,792 + 19 + 8 
Apparel stores eres + 11 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 + 2 — 1 
Automotive stores + 4 — 6 Placements in employment 5,946 =. § a 
Department stores} + 25 + 8 Nonagricultural civilian labor tenes 281,850 + 5& x 
Eating and drinking places + 7 + 2 Unemployment 4,450 +1 + 7 
Lumber, building material, Percent of labor force wnenaployed 1.6 0 + 7 
and hardware stores ___ sis — 10 + 18 Air express shipments 9,323 — 13 — 16 

Postal receipts - $ 99,644 +17 — 5 

Building permits - $ 177,759 —8s6 —79 DENTON: (pop. 21,372) 

Bank debits to individual accounts Department and apparel store sales. + 6 —_ §€ 

(thousands ) i IST 200 + 16 x Postal secetpwe $ 17,769 + 11 + 2 

End-of-month deposits {theoessnds)® $ 101,138 + 6 x Building permits Ree ...$ 63,700 — 19 + 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 9 — 1 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Placements in employment 1,760 — 8 — 8 (thousands) —_. $ 10,863 ae 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force... 58,400 + 8 + 1 End-of-month deposits (ements) * $ 12,646 — 4 

Unemployment -_... ” 1,600 — 24 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 5 

Percent of labor force eninimaiii sod 2.7 — 27 + 8 Placements in employment 80 — 36 — 

Air express shipments 499 — il + 10 

Water connections -_.. : : ae 30,019 + 7 x EL PASO: (pop. 130 485) 

Electric connections 34,787 + 9 x NE NON aan ae Sug 

Apparel stores __ + 3 — 9 

CORSICANA: (pop. 19,211) Automotive stores iecsnacsioake —-% -—U 

Department and apparel store sales : — 2 — 12 Department storesf ———_______ + 9 + 18 

Postal receipts we Pee | 27,386 + 52 + 58 Drug stores --- — + 16 + 2 

Bank debits to individual enneuia Furniture and household 

(thousands) ¢- --18;888 tact 45 appliance stores x + 1 

End-of-month ein (thousands) *..$ 22,593 + 8 x Lumber, building material, 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 — 1 —17 and hardware stores - =e = 38 

Placements in employment 204 — 8 — 5 Office, store, and school 

supply dealers — ce) 

DEL RIO: (pop. 14,211) ce ig os aac ————-$ 170,708 +22 — 1 

Postal receipts ak MM ei wa camara napengalibone —$ 827 —-@ -—'15 

Dellding permite : 23,600 4242 Bae Bank debits to individual accounts 

Bank debits to individual accounts End sbepocnenegil Orta care % $ 188,518 te a 

(ahousanas) 3 7,044 +3 eer -of- posits Sienemiie) $ 140,802 + 5 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)*§ 11,159 eg eae — wate of deposit turnover 16.8 = as 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 + 1 — 6 7 mene os employment 1,605 — 22 re 

Ale express shioments 37 + 48 ae Nonagricultural civilian labor force 63,700 + 3 x 

Unemployment 1,800 — 10 0 
Percent of labor foree unemployed 3. — i 

DENISON: (pop. 17,504) Air express shipments tah san -- = -- J 

Department and apparel store sales pads + 23 + 8 ; 

Postal receipts $ 11,385 + 7 + 5 ° 

Building permits $ 21,758 —71 —62 —— (pop. pees 9992 +29 41 

Bank debits to individual | accounts Building permits __ *3 $ 210,990 a — 50 

- Peta — $ 12,716 + 39 + 25 Bank debits to individual accounts : 

es -of-month deposits (dheunands) $ 9,625 — 18 — 27 (thousands) __. ; $ 6,348 nahi 

nnual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 + 41 + 43 End-of-month deposits ¢chneinite)® 3 6,249 ea 

Placements in employment 279 = =e Annual rate of deposit turnover. 12.1 aes 























For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov from from Nov from from 

City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
FORT WORTH: (pop. 278,778) HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) 

Retail sales - — es + 3 aaa Retail sales PSEA Lhe STS sd eer +11 + 5 
Apparel stores any. 2 + 12 Apparel stores Fe IED IES CT Se + 10 + 8 
Automotive stores — ie = 38 Automotive stores ______. ak aes FOS + 8 — 9 
Department storest — +. 9 + 10 Depactaent monet + 19 + 20 
Eating and drinking places + 14 — 6 Drug stores __ : wag ars + 18 | 
Filling stations ———————- oe = 2 ~ © Eating and atin sina : iat Re + 14 x 

Food stores —_ ------— wo 5 Se — Filling stations __ — 8 — 1 

Lumber, building material, Food stores +11 + 9 
and hardware stores a as x — 14 Furniture and household 

Postal receipts é ____._§ 612,896 + 18 + 8 appliance stores + 22 + 21 

Building permits ._$ 1,719,790 — 83 — 31 Liquor stores ___ — 19 — 33 

Bank debits to individual accounts Lumber, building maeuited. 

(thousands) ____. __..$ 601,794 + 25 sell. and hardware stores _ ee cee — 2 — 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)*$ 375,578 + 18 5 et! Postal receipts eee Ay + 15 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.1 + 10 = s Building permits eaeses __...$ 8,072,262 — 48 + 52 
Placements in employment 4,449 — 2F a Bank debits to individual accounts 
Nonagricultural civilian labor Sauce 166,400 + 12 + 1 (thousands) is __.$ 1,562,749 + 19 as) 
Unemployment 4,600 oe aah, End-of-month deposits ‘tenia? $ 1,180,935 + 6 + 2 
Percent of labor force unemployed 2.8 — ae 0 Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 + 12 + 7 
Air express shipments 2,024 — 8 +772 Placements in employment (area) __ 6,062 + 40 —14 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

GALVESTON: _ (pop. 66 568) OO ee | x 

Retail sales _____ — + 5 =e Unemployment (area) 7,800 — 22 — 8 
Automotive stores 3 —— saa a sooth Percent of labor force enemployed 
Department and apparel 1 stores __ : + 18 + s Tee a I Ne 2.2 — 27 — 4 
Food stores — = ar es + 4 x Air express shipments 4,538 —17 — 15 
Jeweiry stores — — 18 + il 
Lumber, building wohl, e 

and hardware stores ental s sa — 1 — 12 irr lao oll (pop. 4 ne) 2.911 +2 igs 
Postal receipts ? ae occa 62,548 +17 + 4 " : 

Building permits ae = —e <3 Bank debits to individoa! « —— tama sa a 

Bank debits to individual accounts End-of- th d its ae * 7 ra 

nd-of-mon eposi {ieeuneenia) _$ 6,545 + 8 + 1 

(thousands ) . ———$ 78,623 + 16 =F Annual rate of deposit turnover. 8.2 + 1 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 100,444 + 8 + 2 {oe : 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. ee 9.5 + 14 — 6 

Placements in employment (area) 860 + 38 — 7 LAREDO: (pop. 51 — 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force Mie receipts Png —_-—-—- : ore 1 — 19 

a : Sein CAE 50,500 3 ees | uilding permits —__ a kaos 1,185 — 16 — 69 
eiiunieteian (area) x 1,650 . 18 a Bank debits to individual accounts 

Percent of labor force anemplayed (toma ——________8 teeta + * —i 

Some ; Wee rena. 3.8 — 20 a End-of-month deposits (thousands) *. _$ 23,431 + 8 + 9 
Ale aayeens ehipmante 294 — 20 — 30 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 10.2 + 4 — 15 

Placements in employment — 861 +117 + 87 

GREENVILLE: (pop. 14. 9727) Air express shipments 245 — 10 — 10 

Retail sales — 20 + 10 Electric power consumption (Kwh) 8,334 — 9 — 27 
Devesinient onl enened ies cakes. vas — 10 1.23 Natural gas consumption (Mcf) 58,017 + 29 + 65 

Dustes ceeciote al oe See ee 15,787 +9 an Tourists entering Mexico — 8,562 + 84 + 9 

Suiits cumnlte a unease 50,850 4350 + 85 Tourist cars entering Mexico _...____ 2,734 + 21 — 2 

Placements in inet 289 + 2 — 24 

‘a ties 19 ‘ — 82 LOCKHART: (pop. 5,573) 

| eT 2,915 + 30 + 2 

HENDERSON: (pop. 6,833) Building permits ——$ 42,000 —58 +168 

Postal receipts : $ 7,361 — 2 — 2 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Building permits = -.$ 37,250 + 21 — 53 (thousands) —._-___ a= 8,784 +17 a ie 

Bank debits to individual] accounts End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 5,078 — 4 + 1 

(thousands ) ee. 2,444 4+ 7 — 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.9 + 24 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * __$ 14,546 + 2 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 2.0 0 — 23 LONGVIEW: (pop. 24,502) 

Placements in employment 161 — 23 — 13 a es 22,398 + & — 10 

Building permits —.__ ———— oe + 19 + 42 

LAMESA: (pop. 10 »704) Bank debits to individual annals 

Postal receipts $ 10,104 + 15 3 (thousands) — -—$ 31,825 + 47 2 

Building permits mace 50,500 — 36 — 21 End-of-month dqeite (thousands) *_ $ $5,515 + 16 : 9 

Bank debits to individual accounts Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 11.2 + 80 — 8 

(thousands) = eo 16,725 — $1 + 21 Placements in employment ____ eee 550 + 10 — 26 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *_ $ 17,922 —14 + 16 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 24,050 + 6 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__ 12.0 — 23 + 6 Unemployment aor 1,000 — 22 + 8 
Placements in employment 104 — 86 — 23 Percent of labor force ‘unemployed. —_ 4.2 — 25 + 2 
Telephones in service ___ 2,645 + 8 + 1 Air express shipments —.___ 152 = i + 10 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 

LUBBOCK: (pop. 71,747) MIDLAND: (pop. 21,713) 

Retail sales 2 + 18 Postal receipts yk Se Beet 4+ 25 = 
See eee += 6+® Building permits $ 947,325 +382 —28 
Department and apparel penne + 8 + 22 

Bank debits to individual accounts 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores ¥ nts + 7 (thousands) - atbingasainehies $ 47,136 + 85 + 1 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits ‘ini $ 59,401 + 87 + 12 
and hardware stores ices — 41 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover. 10.1 — 1 — 6 

Postal receipts -_.. coe $ 177,848 + 22 = 8 Placements in employment —...- 729 +138 —14 

Building permits = $ 1,075,884 — 86 — 68 Air express shipments _.._ 212 — 32 ey 

Bank debits to individual accounts 

(thousands ) ; $ 147,543 + 20 + 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)*..$ 104,088 + 13 + 10 " 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 7 +14 ODESSA: (pop. 29,495) 

Placements in employment 877 — 15 — 23 Retail sales —_—__.-___-_.-------.. ii + 10 5 aa 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 31,600 + § 4 Postal receipts - ance $81,206 + 28 aie 

Unemployment __ 750 a 0 Building permits —_.... _ $ 748,262 — 1 — 19 

Percent of labor force unemployed 2.4 + 4 0 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Air express shipments 350 — 24 — 18 (thousands) . -~$ 35,365 + 30 x 

: End-of-month deposits iaeeeniniay® $ 38,572 + 35 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____ __ 12.1 — 2 oa 

LUFKIN: (pop. As. 9135) Placements in employment — 614 + 18 — 15 

Postal receipts —. $ 11,246 + 16 —1 Air express shipments _...___-_»_»___ 210 — 4 + 8 

Building permits —___. seas 72,500 + 18 — 63 

Bank debits to individual nein 

(thousands) —.- — _$ 15,349 + 6 — 3 . 

End-of-month deposits (theemenda)® g 18,861 + 9 — 2 PARIS: (pop. a — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 — 8 — 1 Retail sales ...- 5 + 1 rae 

Placements in employment —.__.......... 125 — 6 — 16 Department and apparel stores. CAGE AT HS ae mares: 

Air express shipments - 40 — 88 — 18 Postal receipts ————....___-.... —$ 18,878 + 14 = 2 

Building permits —— aca 21,940 + 78 — 93 
Bank debits to individual accounts 

MARSHALL: (pop. 22 9327) (thousands) en oe 

Retail sales - : baa +11 —Hu End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 14,988 + 2 + 8 
Department and apparel stores. iad Poe cee +12 rire Annual rate of deposit turnover..______. 12.4 — 2 — 16 

Postal receipts ——....... ee $ 14,248 + 18 Fie Placements in employment -_..._.. 305 — 16 — 4 

Building permits - 8 64,649 — 2% rim Air express shipments 40 — 15 + 74 

Bank debits to individual accounts 

(thousands) .. $ 18,246 + 17 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 19,207 + 1 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 5 8.3 + 17 — 2 PLAINVIEW : (pop. 14 aed 

Placements in employment ......... : 808 +11 — 19 Retail sales _....__. = +11 + 1 

Department and eanane otenet.. : ae + 18 + 18 

McALLEN: (pop. 20. 067) Postal receipts —____ $ 14,279 + 46 + 28 

Retail sales _. bane, — 16 — 8 Building permits __ 7 ....-$ 101,500 — 92 — 39 
Department por snoend nares. SUSE — 8 — 4 Placements in employment - ‘ ds 111 + 2 + 2 

Postal receipts —..-._.-.-- ae 16,010 + 8 + 9 Air express shipments —.....___.. 31 — 76 — 18 

Building permits ..$ 59,710 — 68 +206 Telephones in service —_.....__..__........ 5,099 + 15 + 3 

Bank debits to individual 6 smnin 

(thousands) __...... 3 15,496 + 2 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousnnde)* $ 16,023 +14 — 10 PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57 ,070) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 15 + 10 pee os a Bee ae 

Placements in employment .._. 672 + 24 + 51 Department and and 6 aay See ; ag 411 

Air express shipments Siena 57 0 + 24 Wittipiatetines ae’ + 18 ae 7 

Food stores —.......... + 18 x 

MINERAL WELLS: (pop. 7 801) Lumber, building eahaiteli 

Building permits —..... 134,000 +1811 — 15 BEE Ae ee PEC aSah all ree + 10 

Bank debits to individual sevens Pastatisaniinte $ 29,776 - sae 

(thousands) __. . +S Tas Building permits _$ 480,706 4147 49 

End-of-month deposits ‘(thousands * 3 9,107 + 14 + 1 Bank Gebite to individual accounts 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 — 8 — 10 ieaaM — ss 47,825 + 32 +1 

Placements in employment 56 =e a End-of-month deposits ‘(thewsanta)* $ 44,585 + 7 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_...__.. 13.2 + 25 + 10 

NACOGDOCHES: (pop. 12, an) a — 2 Placements in employment (area). 1,966 + 48 — 18 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Bank debits to individual onmenie —— Bile Oe Say 79,425 rhe + 
(thousands) . --$ 9,113 + 82 it Unemployment tenant. eptals 5,625 — 18 + 11 

End-of-month dente (iemnaeda® § 14,322 + 8 — 2 Deviate tahoe Sores wemeiares 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.6 + 27 — 7 (area) . 11 _ 29 4 

Placements in employment ; 116 — 7 — 19 hie enaiene diem eoues es see 180 — 16 i 

Air express shipments __ ae 6 ee — 40 Ap <r 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. For explanation of symbols, see p. 19. 
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Percent change 





Percent change 























Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 Nov 1951 
Nov from from Nov from from 
City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 
Postal receipts — 3,966 x — 23 ss 
Building permits ae" 4,580 — 96 — 74 RR SRE Seen Rt de + 10 _ 
Bank debits to individual accounts Department and ciate stores _. BAT Ae — 4 x 
(thousands ) : era | 5,896 + 15 — 25 Pastel veotliots. BF RES + 5 — 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__$ 8,161 — 30 — 2 Building permits ___ 123.930 cata ce 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 39 0 
iaceinaals Merdeimianiiok 112 — 51 4 99 Bank debits to individual accounts 
a . (thousands) —.._. = } 17,324 + 7 — 13 
End-of-month deposits (teomnenie)*_ $ 23,827 — 8 + 1 
SAN ANGELO: (pop. 52,093) Annual rate of deposit turnover__. 9.0 + 13 — 15 
Retell anles i +2 Placements in employment ~~~ 299 — 40 — 28 
Department and apparel stores ec ss + 6 + 4 Air express shipments ——————____ 49 sili: + 32 
Postal receipts $ 42,318 + 16 — 6 
Building permits $ 316,202 — 41 — 8 
Bank debits to individual accounts TERRELL: (pop. 11,544) 
(thousands) aa es ee Bank debits to individual accounts 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__$ 55,010 + 9 x (temmnniiat $ 5.519 + 29 + 31 
“ : ss et As ————--—---——- , 
oom = of ne i gina se a * End-of-month deposits (thousands)*.$ 8,825 + 7 +12 
acements in e y § + — 
A 1 rate of d t t etre 8.4 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 21,000 + 2 + 1 asians ie ee _ — ieaaebaes ie +” 
i aE 760 +15 bingy acements in employment — -.... 74 ++ ft — 8 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.6 + 13 — 5 
Air express shipments 281 — 82 =e 
TEXARKANA: (pop. 40,628) t 
SAN ANTONIO: (pop. 408,442) Retail salest oe + +6 
ita ate 4+ 8 as Department and eee senet pas ; inicio + 20 — 8 
haniiiuh shia + 20 +12 Postal receiptst a $ 41,778 + 16 — 25 
prensa ae es é cn Bank debits to individual s accounts 
alaaneiad calisinied +18 a2 (thousands) t eieinsbeeata soiaeiale 37,374 + 24 — 12 
eis e-aaheas ; , +3 aa End-of-month deposits ‘tébemsanisy® $ 23,960 + 6 x 
ond ¥ an ET Te + 18 44 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 7 — 10 
eet a Pe P ae x a Placements in employment —....._.. 1,088 + 15 — 24 
FI a ¥ rf 1 4 96 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 41,600 + 18 + 1 
oris T 
F m; a ae 45 ei Unemployment 2,700 0 + 8 
sea soi SEEM 2 Percent of labor force onseniupal 2 6.5 — ll + 7 
simiees arse 42 442 Air express shipmentst — 88 — 19 — 27 
Lumber, building material, Be 
and hardware stores > : + 18 — 7 
Postal receipts $ 483,097 +17 4 3 TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16,620) 
Building permits $ 1,942,751 — oF ae Department and apparel store sales + 31 + 2 
Bank debits to individual accounts Postal receipts $ 12.053 ag oe 
(thousands) ea Oe ele Building permits $850,915 +123 — 24 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)*_.$ 387,567 + 7 1 Bank debits to individual aRarn : a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 2 - 7 
(thousands 20,48 7 — 6 
Placements in employment “ar.cUCCTCUhOUUCUC- End-of-month aon (thousands) *. ; 21 “ : - — 10 
ee civilian labor force or : : fe Auwusl vee of @ancett Sarnover_ 11.0 as 25a 
reieednama Placements in employment (area) 860 + 33 — 7 
sage * oid asd unemployed . bed 4 i a + i. Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
- i en , — (area) ey 50,500 a8 Sa | 
Unemployment (area) . nme 1,650 — 18 — 3 
SHERMAN: (pop. 20,150) we ! labor force mnteiiheed ae = ; 
area uae Be Ee eee - ~- 
Retail sales — 3 — 6 
Department and apparel stores x — 9 
Postal receipts $ 21,102 + 17 — $1 x 
Building permits $ 151,630 — 30 +133 TYLER: (pop. 38,968) 
Placements in employment 160 + 6 + 15 Retail sales _... oan) A + 2 2 ae 
Department and soend 4 stores See + 12 + 8 
TAYLOR: (pop. 9,071) Postal receipts See ae eee $ 465, 942 + 6 — 6 
nisi ndaitale Pe ee eee ee eee 
alba sinmaiia $ 81.398 _ fs ies Bank debits to individual accounts 
Bank debits to individual accounts snessnesigg, Aleanreenemr at ‘er stopp > he wed 
thensiniiia’ ¢ 13.088 a End-of-month deposits titeeunassiie)® z 52,847 + 2 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__$ 14,121 — 65 oe wae — erne... 11.6 7 4 - 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 —_ jf a ee Pesan eee 441 ci = — 24 
Placements in employment 92 — 30 — 32 a a a a 214 ge — % 
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Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1951 Nov 1951 ae 1951 Nov oo 
Nov from from Nov from fro 
City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1951 City and item 1951 Nov 1950 Oct 1961 
WACO: (pop. 84,706) 
VICTORIA: (pop. 16,126) ————_ ee a aay em 
Department and apparel store sales... — 2 + 37 Automotive stores — eer “iy —= + 4 
Postal ~ 3 14,878 6 3 See eee lk} ' + 20 + 7 
si escuela aoe : + - Furniture and household 
Placements in employment —........ 214 — 4 — 24 BELO F = ee ie 
Air express shipments - VS 51 + 96 + 50 Lumber, building tel, 
and hardware stores —....- See — 49 — 29 
Postal receipts — ie 92,390 + 15 — 6 
Building permits — ...._.§ 980,600 + 50 — 32 
WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68 4042) Bank debits to individual ‘accounts 
SSE SE EPRI aa eee ee $ 68,423 + 4 — 8 
Retail sales ——-— it a ei End-of-month deposits (thousands)*.$ 93,681 +h. 25 
Department and apparel stores... oe a £5 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ y 8.9 — 8 —14 
TR II onsen 88,206 + 23 ri Placements in employment._—...._______ 1,114 + 49 — 26 
Building permits ——......__ ....$ 840,660 — 18 — 41 Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 44,700 x + 1 
Bank debits to individual accounts Unemployment -—- 1,300 — 0 
Oe ae __8 88,881 +17 Barer Percent of labor ene unemployed_. 2.9 — 12 0 
hi 
End-of-month deposits ened? $ 103,754 + x Air expres ship wea aed — iil 
A st ia aa 9.6 1 1 Railroad carloadings : 
nnual rate of deposit turnover ._ : + _ Tuhouad ee i — 37 — 67 
Placements in employment —........ 769 + 9 —- 9 Outbound a 99 — 52 6 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 41,825 + 5 x 
Unemployment _..._- 875 — —~ 2 *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Percent of labor force eanneend:. 2.1 — 16 + 6 pe sage ie cthaen of co cheep tn 
Air express shipments — 302 — 6&5 + 28 tRepo y the iti wscictalin esicepe 


tFigures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
Nov Oct Sept average month 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1950 

















GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

tIndex of Texas Business Activity .. = 258t 257 256 251 239 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities. 666 625 606 617 535 
— pepe . rina in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 

adjusted at annual rate $ 257.5 253.6 253.7 249. 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) 73 . 178.1 , 177.6 , aan . re 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted) 195.1 194.4 194.1 192.7 178.7 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) 188.6 187.4 186.6 185.3 172.0 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities. 496 399 360 375 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 

trict (17.6) 147 155 146 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 218 
Business failures (number) 4 8 





























E 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7) *______ 2 228 
Index of total retail sales* 471 470 
POUR RIIRIIOROR ! 646 671 
Nondurable-goods stores* TAN sa inane Sue a 374 
Index of department store sales in the US. 313 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores__ 64.7 F ; 65.2 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores__ : h . 45.3 
Index of gasoline sales : ; 250 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) ................. 2 : 445 
Index of industrial production in the U.S 220 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 2 199 
Index of wheat grindings ee! 102 
Index of cottonseed crushed <a 116 
Index of cement production ee 999 
Index of Southern Pine production .................-..---------------------- : 120 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 60 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) : 222 
Index of natural gas production ee 5: 490 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 493 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes) (3.8) — ‘ 202 
Index of urban building permits 414 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) , $ 61, 330 $104,419  $ 89,293 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of farm cash income (unadjusted )......... 960 514 418 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) _ 349 é 372 306 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index, unadjusted) 

(1910-14—100) 283 2 281 256 
Parity ratio for Texas 123 134 120 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) — ___ 434 f 448 
a of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) ——___ : 286 315 
























































Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas Federal Reserve District 
(millions) te 1,482 1,437 1,462 

Loans and investments, reporting “member banks in the Dallas Federal 
Reserve District (millions) : 2,847 2,694 2,696 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in the Dallas 
Federal Reserve District (millions) ................-------.-----------0-0-+--0-eeeeo 2,255 2,198 2,208 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) ‘ 4,782 4,916 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ——__ $ 39,700 $ 55,286 
rae Internal Revenue collections (thousands) .......... oe $102,093 $165,470 $157,201 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 412.3t 409.6 405.6 393.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ..... 198.3 195.7 193.4 179.5 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 214.0t 213.9 212.2 213.5 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,569 1,558 1,551 1,522 
Unemployment i in 17 labor market areas . 45,610 42,775 43,910 46,489 
Placements in 17 labor market areas WIM 34,243 43,613 41,235 37,225 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas Se 2.9 24 2.8 =e | 

















All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1985-89 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
tPreliminary. 
*Revised. 
Retail sales indexes have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census of Business reports. 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to First Quarter 1951 benchmarks. 








